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[ONE PENNY. 


THE AGE OF MELANCHOLY. 
mild or intense, amongst the cultivated classes, and espectally amongst 


THe Mepicac Times says :-— The prevalence of melancholia, 
us for belteving, seem portentous, could it only be faithfully set 


educated and reflective men in these days, would, there are good grout 
(2) SLOPER AT Home. 


forth.” Here we have wt set forth :—(t) SLoreR Ovt, 
ee ence 
oe | | The BEAUTEOUS BARMAID. 


LIBERAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Before one leaps one ought to look, 
Ofte took is fish when it has took its hook.’ 
—Wiseak ALTON. 


SHE was, in truth, a young and lovely girl. 
Such things happen ever in fiction. 
Born of parents (4 somewhat unusual event), she yet was 
modest and unpretending. 
Called to the Bar, she generally answered, and but rarely, 
except to favourites, gave threepennyworth for twopence, 
d She had, poor girl! but one affianced—one only did she intend 
|; towed These are prosaic times. 

The one, such as he was, was a humble and hungry youth, 
occupying but a lowly position in hfe. He was, indeed, but a 
hanger on at the roadside inn where she was employed as 
barmaid. 

Otten he told her he went so short of food he feared he would 
not last out until the wedding-day, and she thought this a 


S@ “bf \ 


; “ st Stn: .. Dear, dear! Then you may lend him the 4. ‘Stay! stay! my love; how hasty 
il mg aaa eg “he oa hard OF arate ‘al ee wed cattiage—” ‘The carriage, papa? Oh, yes: you are, to be sure.” said the Earl. aa 1" : wp 
y, call at the adored ones jouse. ere i phus Till tell Jarnes to T was about to add Umbrella when, ‘ou must—you shall have food ! she exclaimed. There 
You will observe, it rains. through + yuu interrupted me.” is a hook projecting above my chamber window. I will swing a 
C oat 
° 
. 


clothes-line over it, and lower in a clothes-basket such broken victuals 
as I can secrete during the course of the day." 

Tears of joyous gratitude bedimmed the youth's eyes, and, concealing 
in his left cheek a couple of captain's biscuits she had obtained for him 
in advance, he stole away. 

Night came, and with it the hour in which it was her wont to seek 
her couch. N.B.—She generally found it about the same spot where 
she had left it in the morning. 

She waited until all had retired to rest, and then, half filling the 
basket, waited for her lover's signal to lower the scraps. 

But no signal came, and, making fast the end of the cord, she waited 
on in patience till slumber overcame her, and she slept. 

I1ow long she knew not, but she was suddenly awakened by a heavy 
(eee in the basket without, and, gazing upwards, she beheld a fearsome 
sight. 

What did she see? 

legs! 

Ayc, human legs ; also feet—feet with boots on them ! 

Whose? 


To drag the basket through the window, to pull the legs, boots, and 
feet into the room was the work of an instant. 

And then what saw she? 

At the end of the legs a chimney-pot, and, sticking out of the other 
end, « human head ! 

‘*In mercy's name! who art thou?" she demanded. 

*' Blood-Stained Bill!" gas; our hero, for ‘twas he. 

And at that moment the hoarse cry of his pursuers smote upon the 
ear of the affrighted girl. 


*.* A. Scopsr particularly requests that Correspondents will write in 
INK, and ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER ONLY. Attention to this 
reqnest will save many communications from being converted 
into pipe-lights. ——— 

Cot. H. H. Moors, Masor EpwWarD C. PALMER, and DESERTER, 
W. JoLuRy (Hamond House, Chatham)—Afiss Sloper's fond love, and 
she has sent you her portrait. She knows no more than you do when 
Lord Bob will lead her to the altar. 

MissinG Link (Dalston).—Portrait of Miss Sloper sent. We do not 
know what becomes of ‘dead donkeys."' There are plenty of live ones 
about, though. : 

J. HR. (Bealey).—ALLY did take to the bottle when young, like a 
good child shuld. 

CHARLES Moore (Upper Norwood).—Many thanks ; no room. 

OLD Camgra.—/s was Mr. Barraud, of Oxford Street, who photo- 
graphed the Princeand Princess of Wales and family at Sandringham, 
on the occasion of Prince Albert Victor's majority. 

K, G. TILLYER (Croydon).—The only rule we have as regards sketches 
and contributions is that a stamped envelope should accompany them, in 
case of rejection. 

AQuaRiv's (Brighton).—J¢ ts impossible for ALLY to say how much a 
lad of sixteen years of age ought to lay by weekly to find himself in 
clothing. ALLY says he's y y more than sixteen, and he’s 
hardly got a rag to his back, 

AN OLD Prttite.—AMany thanks for your very courteous note, 

WILLIE (Leverton Street),— Thanks for copy of your verse '' Ye Merry 
Driver of Kentish Town.” 

Nemo.— Under the heading of ‘‘ Two Days at the Seaside with SLOPER," 
an amusing article appears in ‘‘ Bell's News." 

C A. (Stroud).—ALLY’s advice ts something like his friend‘ Punch's” 
advice to those about to marry—DON'T. 

W. Pike (Wood Green).—ALLY does not know the gentlemen. . 

AN Opp Girt (Balham).— We do not think the‘ Hatr-Hotmay" will 
do ‘odd girls” any harm, either mentally or physically. 

J. P. (Easthournc).—Altss Sloper has not seen your letter, neither has 
Lord Bub, We dare not show it them. 


such charming verses. We shan't publish them, though, all the same. 


TO ADMIRERS OF ALLY SLOPER. 


PRIZE £5.5.0. PRIZE 


After numerous consultations with his family and friends, A. 
SLOPER has decided to offer the above amount (the entire profits since 
he started his **Hatv-Hormay”) as a@ PRIZE for the best 
KETTLE-HOLDER, worked in Berlin Wools, of the subject stated 
lelow. The Competition is open to both sexes, and there is no limit 
as toage. An cfficient commitice of Judges has been form d, consisting 
of his Grace the DOOK SNOOK, LorD Bos, ¢he HON. BILLy, Mrs. 
and MIss SLOPER, and the EMINENT himself. /n addstion to the 
amount £5 5s , the Successful Candidate will receive the ‘‘ SLOPER 
AWARD OF MERIT,” and be entitled to affix the letters F.O.S. to her 
orhisname. The KETTLE-HOLDERS must be sent in by February 
21st, accompanied by the Coupon cut from the ‘* HALF-Houipay ” 
bearing date February 14, and the name and address of the sender in 
full, and enclosing stamps for ss return in case of rejection, The 
Successful Work being the only one retained, 


SUBJECT— 


ALLY GATHERING THISTLES IN A FLOWERY MEAD. 


Size—12 inches by 10 inches. 


All letters on the Subject and KETTLE-HOLDERS ¢0 ¢e 
addressed to Miss SLOPER, 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


‘\JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


‘* EDWIN, dearest,” said Angelina, looking up from an article in her 
matutnal Daily Telegraph, ** wy do they always call a ship ‘she'?" 

‘Why, my ownest,” replied Edwin, ‘‘' ee guess? Why, because, 
you see, the rigging costs more than the hull.” 

Angelina's little pout was delicious, 


* 
A SNOWY sheet of paper, 
The finest creamiest-laid, 
A pen with point most izper, 
And ink the best that’s made, 
I took, and was inditing, 
My message, burning hot 
With love, when on my writing 
‘There fell a blurring blot. 


I tear I swore—confound it! 
(But lovers all do this) 
‘Then drew a line around it, 
And said it was a kiss, 
** 


* 
“T pke.vM1 last night,” dad, that you gave mea fiver, said Lord Bob 
to his papa, 
** Dreams go by the rule of contrary,” replied the Iarl. 
“That's jolly,” cried Lord Bob; ‘I was afraid it would turn out only 
a dream after all.” oe 
* 


A critic thinks that it isa characteristic of modern witticisms that 
‘they are too far-fetched.” ‘There appears to be a certain element of 
truth in this remark when we bear in mind how many smart sayings 
have come to us trom America. « « 

* 


ACCORDING to orthodox views, a husband should always be happiest 
when he is at home. How does it liappen, then, that so many married 
men are never so much at home as wlien they are abroad ? 


The Wandering Hair, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCis8 —By Miss Sloper. 


No. 39.—The ** Evening Party” (New Style). 


To Mittiners.—Wanted a young lady 


who understands the s¢razv business. 


** Now on the leak, now in the wva/st.’ 


(Saturday, January 24, 1885. 


““ HAveE patience," said the Dr. McQuacken toa 
3 nga tc the medical line, pra will Ag on in due comes off dane * 
*« Just so," said the young beginner, I have patients. 


e 
Ler me whisper in your ear. The Duchess has two false front teeth. 
“+ But they are nature itself," cried the Marchioness in ecstasy. 
“‘T believe you,” replied the Duchess. “They are so natural that 
sometimes they ache.” *° 
A porT with wild flowing Iocks, _ 
With flaming eyes, with wild attire, 
Sat through a tempest ‘midst the rocks, 
And raised his voice, and struck the lyre. 


He raised his voice in stirring. song, 
Such songs to noble deeds inspire, 

He chanted loud, he chanted long, 
And as he did so, struck his lyre. 


The lyre groan'd, the lyre creak'd, ; 
It seem’'d to say, ‘* You've had your whack, sir, 
And if you strike a ea d, 
‘As I'ma Jyre, I'll strike , sir. 
Be nabs te 
* 


Some folks are always grumbling—some parties are never satisfied, 
never contented. When you go to a mock auction, however, it isn't a 
bit of good grumbling ; you had far better make up your mind to be 
satisfied and contented with your lot. 


* : 

«Pa, dear," said the youthful Miss Penhecker. ‘‘ what articles of ap- 
parel do husband and wife sometimes represent ?” 

Mr. Penhecker ‘‘ gave it up.” 

** Well, pa, dear,” said the youthful Miss P., ‘‘ a muff and a comforter ; 
the husband, you know, is the muff, the wife the comforter.” 

Mr, Penhecker ‘‘ thought it out * seriously. 


* 
A society journal gave a prize the other day for a piece of git Bad 
be twenty lines in length without the letter S once occurring in it. e 
Honourable Billy sat up all night with his head in a linseed meal poultice, 
Pegging away like anything. and by daylight he actually pulled it off, and 
took the result round to Popsy for her opinion, 

‘You might improve it still," sHe said. 

“How?” 

‘' By leaving out all the other letters, too." 


A 
‘'Pa, dear," asked his son and heir, tell me what is the difference 
between an accident anda misfortune?” ‘' Pa, dear” gave itup. ‘* Well,” 
said his son and heir, ‘if my pressing tailor, Mr. Snippson, were to fall 
into a deep pond it would be an accident ; but if any one were to pull 
him out it would be a misfortune,” - 


» 
Who calls the soldier a machine? 
The two are most unlike, I ween ; 
For instance, proud I'd feel, sir, 
If, after movement den fait, 
I could regard my men and say, 
Not one spoke in that wheel, sir. 


* 

‘A FRIEND in need is a friend indeed."—All the friends that were in 
need, that we have known, have proved themselves anything but friends 
indeed, for they have usually confined themselves to borrowing half- 
crowns which they have always carefully forgotten to repay. 


Wort RECOLLECTING.—Hansom is as Hansom does, In other 
words, it takes a cabby to cheat a cabby. But it does not follow that 
one of the general public could do it, even if he tried. 

° 


* 
I NEVER knew a world before, 
If I remember, I loved more ; 
It's quite as good now, I'll be bound, 
As any other going round 
Give me my ‘' Sloper,’ 1f you please, 
My fish and soup, and bit of cheese ; 
My cozy club room, where to dine ; 
My modest quart or two of wine ; 
My play, my stall ; my weeds, a score ; 
My small necessities—no more ! 
The wretch who at the world keeps scoffin'— 
Confound the fellow 1 where's his coffin? 


TALK of swallowing a peck of dirt, why what of that! There is an old 
lady of Mrs. Sloper’s acquaintance who in her lifetime bas consumed a 
whole half-hundred of coa/s. ee 

* 


Brown. Ah, Smith, how do? Isn't Robinson cutting a dash? I 
wonder who finds him in clothes ! 

SmitH. Everybody, I believe. 

Brown. How can that be? 

Situ. I never heard of any one finding him out of them. Good 
morning. [Exit R. 

BROWN (sv/us). Smith is too clever by half. [Exit L, 


* 
A LOCAL contemporary peporss the following astounding occurrence 
from the neighbourhood of New Cross :—‘‘ est ouday een the 
Rev. Mr, —— (we suppress his name for reasons which may be obvious), 
during the whole of his extremely long sermon, was quite af sea, and his 
congregation where all over-dored." e 
* 
* 

Somesopy asked poor little much-married Jones whether, because the 
wife of his bosom rezoned, it was necessary she should also storm, Jones 
replied that he didn't know there was any zecessity for it, but, as a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Jones generally dd both. 

** 


A PARTY canvassing Southwark the other day went intoa little grocer's 
shop, and, with the blandest smile, began, ‘‘ Pardon the liberty, but may 
I request that you would kindly——” 

Here the grocer's expression became very threatening. 

‘‘ Serve me with a pennyworth of pepper?" the canvasser hastily added, 
more out of A — as soon as he could. 

‘*A very gentlemanly man,” said the grocer's wife when he one ; 
“one of the good old school.” sg. = 

* 


APPLICATION has been made for letters patent for ‘‘a new or improved 
apparatus for protecting hats, clothes, and other articles from being stolen 
or exchanged in places of public resort.” It is needless to remark that 
the name of the would-be patentee is not SLOPER, 

* 


Sarp I to my wife, ‘* My dear, ‘pon my life, 
Ps an etiag Ar ape ag fine morning." 
So wi you,” said my wife, ‘if ‘d gone through m le, 
With a cook who'd just had a pala wonke Le smite 
‘There's a way my sweet Maud, to be rid of such elves : 
Let us live upon chops—and we ‘ll cook ‘em ourselves!" 
‘Yes, that's all very fine,” she replied, ‘‘ my dear hub, 
For when sick of fried chops, w y— you'll dine at your club." 
‘The Chinese are reported to ess the art of paintin porcelain with 
fishes and other creatures in sock eimannes that the figaies do not appear 
to the eye till the vessels are filled with liquor. It would be hardly pos- 
sible to import the practice of this art into our own country, for after the 
drinking vessels in common use have been filled once or twice, the revel- 
lers are not in a condition to see anything 
ee 


* 

THERE are many, very many people about who do things seemingly 
the most preposterous without either rhyme or reason, but Jones, who 
gave up his tea and took to cofte-drinking the other day, says he has 
sufficient grounds for doing so.» » 

* 


Soate one recommended Lord Bob to buy some patent sprats for lunch. 

Rcd Fey lent seen as face when the fishmonger sug ried that his 
iship's friend must have meant ‘‘ Spratts Patent "— 

fibrine cake for dogs. = = ai aaa 


t 
J 


old 
la 


Saturday, January 24, 1885.) 


MISS SLOPER WEARY OF THE WORLD, 
AMONG THE JAPS. 


—— 
_ SOME people describe their life as ‘hard lines.” I wonder what a 
ising actress's is with no lines at all! However, after treasury, next 
saturday, I shall resign. Besides, Mr. Holland says, my sphere is the 
ircus, and he has promised I shall succeed Oceana, 

What promises to be one of the jolliest entertainments in London has 
been ina’ ted at Humphrey's Hall, 
Knightsbridge The interior is given 
over toa Japanese Exhibition as unique 
as it it novel and entertaining. No 
department in the recent International 
Health Exhibition, at South Kensing- 
ton, evoked greater admiration from 
the public than that devoted to Japan. 
The Hon ble Billy remarked that he 
had read somewhere that it proved the 
astute nation of the East had not only 
cultured successfully the arts of peace, 
but that they had developed their 
natural resources in a manner which 
proved them to be political economists 
of avery high order. The interior of 
the spacious hall at Knightsbridge, 
and its various annexes, have been 
utilised by that enterprising and en- 
thusiastic Japanese caterer, Mr. 
. Tannaker uhicrosan, who, with the 
assistance of several gentlemen of influence, as given us a fac-simile of a 
Japanese village, built by natives and also inhabited by natives, who 
carry on therein their various handicrafts. There is, too, a theatre, 
wherein are given daily, theatrical representations as well as wrestling 
and sporting bouts, that are certain to fetch the B,P. It is the place to 
spend a ‘appy day. 

Figaro says :—‘* There is a chance for an M.P. to distinguish himself 
ee Signe soon as Parliament 

put on paper a question to this 
effect. ‘To ask the Secretary of State for war 
to explain for what purpose the warlike stores 
of the country includes ‘23,000 puffs with 
powder, for use with apparatus, &c."' No 
doubt the Marquis of Hartington will find a 
method of explai away this m 
entry, but the fact remain that the words 
and figures I quote above are actually to be 
found included in Blue Book No. 262, which 
contains a list of articles in store at Woolwich 
and elsewhere for the use of the Army!" 
Isn't the young man who wrote this a silly? 
Perhaps he never heard of private thea’ i 
and didn't know I and other girls go down 
to act at — . ior what pur- 
pose——" Well, there! 

According to Lord Bob, the second 
Smoking Concert held at the Green Room 
Club under the presidency of Mr. David 
James, was a huge success The handsome 
club-room looked its best, while the a/ fresco 
decorations and illuminations of the garden 
him, 


the 
Grey," by Mr. David James's venerable father. 

he only mistake, it seems to me, is not admitting ladies, or Bob might 
have taken me. Since that bother about a greatcoat they can't, of 
course, admit poor Pa. 

** Why have a refreshment room at all at Burlington House?” asks a 

— correspondent of a contemporary. In 
reply to my question if ‘‘ the rollicking 
buns were fresh,” the attendants bad to 
confess that they were all a day old. “We 
have not customers enough to have the 
things fresh every day.” We quite 
sympathise with our correspondent, who 
adds, ‘‘not caring for ‘old masters’ in 
the shape of buns and pastry, I ad- 
journed to a more modern counter in 
Bond Street.” 

I'm glad somebody is down on stale 
buns. Nothing short of Billy's wolfish 
appetite could grapple with those at the 
Friv. You can knock in nails with them, 

I've been reading this bit up. 1 feel 
that, belonging now to the nobility, or 
perhaps I ought rather to Say. being 
betrothed toa Scion, I must know all 
about such matters if the other girls at 
the Friv. make inquiries: ‘* Princess 
Beatrice is now betrothed in her twenty- 
eighth year ; the Princess Royal married 
in her eighteenth year, the Prince of 
‘Wales was married in his twenty-second 
year, the Princess Alice in her twenticth 
year, the Duke of Edinburgh in his 
thirtieth year, the Princess Helena in her twenty-first year, the Princess 
Louise in her twenty-fourth year, the Duke of Connaught in his twenty- 
ninth year, and the Duke of Albany in his thirtieth year.” 


The Chairman. 


ee 
LOVELY WOMAN 

Wuen lovely woman takes to drinking, 
Gets lock’d up in the cell all night— 

Finds that the Beak, his way of thinking. 
Is fine or “ quod"—it serves her right! 

pc agi 

EATING AND READING. 

“ READING biscuits!" said Mrs, Stubbs, as she passed a shop-window 
where these articles were placarded ; ‘‘and what on earth are reading 
biscuits? I should ha’ thought that one of the hardest things in the 
world was to eat and read bothtogether. But perhaps they don't do it 
out loud,” Gntinued Mrs, S., reflecting ; “'T never thought of that Le 


bering the punch, 
things himself." The conversation continued, and when the dressing- 
Dickens went to his room, where he was amazed ! 
: his dressing-table arranged from the contents of his travelling-bag (which 

had not been locked), and his bottle of punch placed on the mantle- 


At this moment the servant came in with a tray, 


be here in a minute.’ ryust 


on which were all the materiais for the manufacture of punch. 
the same,’ said Dickens, ‘as it always \ 
i amused him a good deal, and gave him one more story to tell against 
, himself, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


UGLY STORIES. 


—o— 
No 38.—THE CONVICT MILLIONAIRE. 


SAMUEL TRRRY was transported to New South Wales when very 
young, for stealing geese. On obtaining some of the indulgences so 
freely accorded to convicts in those days, Samuel married the widow of 
a gentleman who had suffered capital punishment, and established a 

sly grog and pawnbroker'’s shop. Spirits were then a guinea a 
bottle, and tobacco retailed for the wei ht of silver. To him resorted 
convict servants who wished to sell questionable property. 

It is easy to be conceived how, in a sprouting-up colony, such a busi- 
ness was rapidly increased, Samuel Terry, moreover, was active, indus- 
trious, sober, and frugal, and his whole philosophy consisted in having 
made up his mind never to give value without obtaining value for it, and 
just going far enough in his dealings to keep his neck out of the halter 
or his legs out of chains, Notwithstanding Samuel's caution, he was 
once punished corporally in the colony but the flogging did not check 
his enterprise. He purchased several Valuable grounds for single bottles 
of spirits, and he frequently advanced spirits and tobacco to his custo- 
mers, whom he sued, or caused to be sued, for the debt, buying the 

nd himself at the sale of the sheriff. Whether Samual Terry ever 
loresaw to what value land would rise in the colony is impossible to say, 
but in due course those acres of his in and near Sydney, hitherto covered 
with filth and rubbish, became worth as much as if they were pasted all 
over with bank-notes. Samuel Terry entered subsequently into some 
shipping speculations, which ended in a lawsuit ; when asked, on 
oath, bow much he believed he was worth, Samuel answered, £90,000, 
At last Samuel Terry received his emancipation or free pardon, and the 
mercy extended to him he shortly afterwards denied to another. 

In the extensive business he was now engaged in he was obliged to 
bave large amounts of cash about him, and one Sunday morning bis 
‘jron chest’ was robbed of some thousand sovereigns. ‘The deed was 
traced toa young convict who lived in ‘Yerry's service, and who, on 
account of his engaging figure and good_ behaviour, had been hitherto 
a favourite of the family, some gold coin having been found concealed in 
his shoes. He was capitally convicted. Samuel Terry obtained leave to 
visit the culprit in his cell, when, under the explicit promise of obtaining 
his pardon, he induced the boy to disclose to him the spot in the garden 
where the money had been planted (a man of Samuel Terry's affluence 
might have been able to obtain anything in New South Wales). That 
boy was hanged! The story runs that Terry was afterwards hannted by 
the sight of the executed, and in moments of anger his relations re- 

coached him with the moral murder of the lad. Samuel Terry once 

nt an intimate friend who had shown him great kindness, the sum of 

800, The intimate friend became afterwards embarrassed, when Samuel 

erry sold his valuable farm and got himself possessed of it, which 
caused the unfortunate fellow to go perfectly insane. 

About six years before his death, Samuel Terry was in possession of 
of about £50,000 sterling per annum, and in the very prime of life. He 
lived then in the same place he died in, viz., a small house in Pitt Anns, 
Ss jp He rode at times a clumsy old charger. and passed many hours 

the day in talking, but in his shirtsleeves. When he had friends with 
him, and was obliged to get a bottle ot spirits for the party, he always 
smelt the breath of the servant, for fear he might have drunk some. Mrs. 
Terry never kept a female servant ; she dressed in the most simple, nay, 
coarse manner, and was seen every Saturday on her knees scrubbing out 
the whole premises, 

Samuel Terry, in the latter years of his life, discounted yearly £300,000 
bills at 10 per cent., and as it is known that the rental of his houses at 
Sydney (of which he po-sessed an entire street), the produce of his farms, 
&c., amounted to at least £60,000 or £70,000 per angum, he yet lived 
upon £500 or £600 a year at the utmost, and such a sum certainly it is 
easy to realise by less degrading and abject means than he had resorted to. 

‘About four years before his death this hitherto strong and healthy man 
was seized with a ic stroke, which at once deprived him of the use 
of his right limbs. hat a misfortune for a man without mental re- 
sources, without inward consolation, without loving and sympathising 
friends! As Samuel Terry could not exercise now any active influence 
y the members of his family, he became with some of them an object 

whilst in the meantime all their vicious propen- 
sities became a tt His son had married a handsome and well-bred 
woman, but, being a drunken and brutal man, he lived with her on the 
worst terms possible, and, in one of his mad moments, broke open her 
bead with an iron poker. Her relatives appeared against him, and the 
magistrates committed him to take his trial. However, strange to say, 
he was (in a case which nearly threatened his life) admitted to bail, and 
the whole affair was subsequently made up with money. Even Samuel 
Terry himself was not exempt from the brutal frenzy of this imbecile 
son, and he abused and threatened him on many occasions. Samuel 
Terry, for the remainder of his life, was unable to move without the aid 
of two men, and thus extended in his open carriage, paleand bloated, he 
drove about the domain of Sydney. In these drives he was generally 
accompanied by one of his convict servants, because, notwithstandi: 
riches are omnipotent in penal colonies, even those of Samuel Terry 
not influence respectable domestics to enter his service. 

Shortly before his death Samuel caused an unhappy preacher to 
attempt suicide by casting him into gaol for a trivial debt. Soon after 
this harsh conduct the miser's illness became more dangerous and more 
irksome from day to day, and he died in the beginning of 1838, only 
fitty-two years of age. Samuel Terry was a Freemason, and on his 
deathbed requested that his funeral should take place with masonic 
honours, in order that some respectable men should have a pretext for 
following the corpse. ; 


ANOTHER! 


I'M a really foo unfortunate young man, 
From my birth a most unbappy life I've led ; 
In the cradle my first miseries began, 
For “another” shared with me my baby bed, 
Oh, the things that I endured from my twin brother ! 
But I've always been the victim of ** another.” 


When I grew in course of years to man's estate, 

I entreated her I loved my life to bless ; 
And immediately she nailed me to my fate 

By responding to my prayer a blushing ‘‘ Yes." 
Oh, I wish she'd said my feelings I must smother, 
Or had told me she was pledged to wed ‘another’ 


For my money came with niggard, churlish hand, 
And from bailiffs I ne’er knew a moment's ease. 
How I longed to fly to some far distant land! 
But the children swarmed around me thick as bees. 
'Twas all right that of ove babe she should be mother, 
But another !—and another ! !—and another!!! 


CURIOUS CAB LAW —IMPORTANT TO 
TRAVELLERS 


AcAB is not a cab when waiting in a railway station yard. It is then 
only a private vehicle under the care of an independent gentleman, who 
merely drives for his own amusement, ; 

“ Privileged" cabs are not under the control of the police, and so they 
can doas they like about taking passengers, subject always to the parental 
interference of the company in turning them out of the yard. ; 

A railway station is a ‘private place,” and nota “ public standing,” 
and therefore any cabman holding up his whip or shouting for a fare when 
a train comes in is not “ plying for hire," legally speaking. 

It follows from these propositions, which have been laid down by the 
highest authorities, that a cabman at a railway station, and whether 
* privileged ‘or not, is not bound to take a fare. The wary traveller 
will do well to ask the independent driver whether he will be good enough 
to drive him home or, after getting in he may be summarily turned out 
again, if the gentleman on the box does not like the neighbourhood of 
his dwelling has an appointment elsewhere, is offended at bis having no 
family or luggage, OF thinks bim close in the matter of mileage. 


— 


HOLD YOUR JAW! 

A MEDICAL contemporary mentions that the muscles of the human 
jaw represent a power equal to a pressure of one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, This probably accounts for the immense difficulty which some 
people experience in holding theirs. 


“COMIN’, SIR, COMIN’!” 
A WAITERS ROMANCE. 
—~o— 


“*You'RE a regular old fool, Joe, that's what you are.” 
‘Well, perraps I am, and perraps | ain't. Perraps it does one a sort 
of good like, bein’ a fool sometimes, eh, Joe, «2, ye old fool, Joe?” 
Bless me, if 1 wasn't at that stoopid trick of mine again, a-talkin’ to 
myself out loud. 1 wonder as whether that gent in my box——? 
**Comin’, sir, comin’ |" 


. s s 

No, he didn't hear me, 
bless you; Ae wasn't 
thinking of anything a 
cut above his kidneys, 
and whether he'd have 
half-an’-nalf or old-an’- 
bitter with ‘em. No, not 
he; he don’t /vv4 as if he 
had a soul above buttons 

-his first top two waist- 
coat ones, | mean. 

And yet, how do / 
know? How canacom- 
mon waiter, like me, 
know what's a-going on 
yin his customers: minds? 

. My business is to look 
after their stummucks, 
not their heads. 

I have heard tell that 
the mind depends a’most 
entirely on the stummuck 
—mind an’ matter, you 
know. 

**Comin’, sir, comin’! 


. . * 
Nad Just what I thought, 
he wants another of ‘em 
—another of his kidneys, ‘‘ with more gravy this time.” 

What a one he is for kidneys, to be sure. 

And yet, with all my thirty-seven years an’ eleven months’ experience, 
I make mistakes sometimes. 

One of the most extry-ordinary ones was one I made over a party who 
used to come here with a bull-dog, and smoked a churchwarden after 
his dinner. I can see that party as plain—as plain as he were. He were 
one of /he ugliest parties 1 ever handed our bill of fare to, and he used 
to fill up himself with our cheap heighteenpenny dinner, till 1 thought 
he never would let us off. He were a dead loss to us, he were ; an’ his 
bull-dog even dewoured our bones. 

Well, it were not for months an’ months that I 
he gave up our place. One mornin’, however, 
paper, an’ you could just have 
when I comes right plump on 

Well, and if our celebrated 
celebrated poet. 

Another most redic'lous error I once got in tor was just this. But, 
mind, this were a good many years ago, when I wasn’t so—well, when 
I were younger than I am now. (What a 
old fool you is, Joe—yet even waiters has 
wanities |) 

Well, it were a amp Be old-young 
sort of party, a party who looked as if he'd 
got old all in a hurry and unexpected-like—a 
party, you understand, as seemed to have 
such a lot on his mind that he didn’t care 
what sort of hat he covered it over with. 

But it wasn't his bad hat, or his boots, or 
his careless way of putting on his clothes, 
that made me notice him—I saw plenty of 
that sort at our ; it was his most extry- 
ordinary conduct at his dinner that I couldn't 
get over. 

I never before, or since, had to wait upon 
a party who went on in such a way. 

To begin with, he only came ona Sunday, 
which is our slack day, but not one 
Sunday did he miss for thirteen years, seven 
months, and two Sundays into the eighth, 

That, perhaps you'll say, is nothing ; but 
what you'll say when I tell you that every 
Sunday for all that period he came up to 
my box precisely as the hand of our clock pointed to the five minutes to 
seven P.M. 

Well, then he'd sit down as nervous and anxious-like as anything, 
and, taking out his watch, would keep on looking, first at it and then at 
our clock, till the five minutes past. For the first five or six times he 
came I'd go up to him with our bill of fare, but, as he'd never take the 
slightest notice of either of us till a quarter past the hour, I didn’t keep 
on at it. 

Well, when the quarter past came, he'd take up the bill, which he'd 
studying away at like anything, and then, right off, order a regular little 
appetizing feed—such a sort of one as you'd order for your own particular 
young lady, when you felt disposed to do it proper. 

Then he'd just sit a-looking at all the nice things a-running into cold 
fat, or a-spoilifying of theirselves, without attempting: to partake of a 
morsel himself of any one of ‘em. 

Yes, he'd wait like that, every now and then pulling out his watch and 
referring like to it_ by our clock, till the half-hour, ‘Then he would get 
most uncommon fidgety and nervous-like, and would call out to me to 
know if our clock wasn't all quite 


‘Comin’, sir, comin’ 


ever heard of him after 
I took up a illustrated 
knocked me down with my own napkin 
a portrait of the very indiwiddle, 

heighteenpenny-dinner customer wasn't a 


= 
The Heighteenpennyite. 


ig. 

Poor gentleman, it were always 
too right tor Aim / 

Then, too when he was sure that 
the time was right, he would take 
out a little picce of paper from 
somewhere inside his waistcoat, 
and read it through carefully five 
or six times. Then he would put 
it back again so carefully, only to 
take it out again a few minutes 
afterwards. 

After this poor little play for 
some time, he would take and fall 
to a-kissing the little piece of 
paper. 

Then he would pay for the 
dinner which he had never touched, 
and then he would slink away, 
looking quite—ah! quite years 
older than before he ordered it. 

He did this for all these years I 
have mentioned, and then—why, 
then I suppose, the poor old 
gentleman went off somewhere where he didn't want any dinners, 

* . 


The first-rate Customer. 


* sd e * 

He had such an effect on me, he did, that after some weeks of him, I 
used to require a extry pocket-handkerchief regular every week, because 
every Sunday, about eight o'clock, p.m., 1 used to get a awful cold in my 
nose. But as tor our governor, why, he said the poor gentleman was a 
first-rate customer to him, and—Ae'd just like some more of the same sort! 


——_>——— 


STRANGE AFFAIR. 


THE following mysterious occurrence is reported from North London. 
A respectable householder of the name of Snooks, residing in a comtort- 
able six-roomed tenement in the Kentish Town Road, was seen to return 
home late last Sunday evening, was heard to complain of a strong smell 
of gas in his front parlour, and, finally, was observed in the act of hghting 
a match to discover the cause. There is every reason to suppose he found 
it; strange to relate, however, nothing has since been seen ot Mr. Snooks 
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ENGLISH HISTORY RE-DRESSED. 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


“ Pleeshman, I give thish man in custody !” 


KK‘ What for?’ . 
< “What for? The Scoundrel hesh been tryin’ to make me drunk and 


incapablish !” 


ye == 4 . 
ae A\ret & oDre~. 
: (Awonrey & oudex. 


MORE PUNIOLOGY. 


| lVith apologies to every one concerned. | 


— — 
_1_ The death of Cromwell's daughter. __2. Charles I. romping with his babes 


JPA Correspondent writes, ‘I remember when Bangs was writing his pastoral 
play for the Adelphi—scenes: smelling of the hayfield, and cow-house, and 
tbeirese of + ae to come to the cae in barf amped ont ys ribbons 
on his arms, smoking bis cigar from a tube resembling a ‘Ss pipe, and 
| dragging a lamb (from the Lowther) after him.” ue 


ww 
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MORAL STORIES.—No. 2. > 
There was once a foolish old Geologist, who spent his time travelling all over the world on the look-out for Stones to crack. He found } . 


se eae IG ried Vast (av foniepeoboe pee ieme [MoRAL— Time is money. never waste it apt ao AM es 


ae | 


me, 


‘*Aha! Iam here!” 


ANS 
p “SWEET DIVISION.” | —- Herr 1 
Talkative Party. You must have quite enough to do here, waiter? H N. 
Waster, Yessir, there is a deal to do, and although there's three of us, there's ouly ‘art A STRANGE FEAT. | Nurse Wilkins. Oh! Master Edward, you naughty boy, you're over-heating yourself! 


of us on dooty at a time! | “ Al's Well that Ends Swell.’ \ Master Edward. No, | ain't, Wilkins. I'm quite cool. 


ALLY 
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(. * Brought home on a barrow "—an episode in the 
ia. = ful Pickwick 


delicacy, 


** My haste made me unmannerly "—Shakespeare. \ 
bees 1th 


SS 
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AT THE CONCERT AT OUR “INSTITUTE.” 
A lady vocalist tells us she ‘* Cannot sing the Old Songs.” It'sa pity 
she can't hit on something she can sing, though. even if it's a New One. 


THE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE. 


(After the Drama is over ) 
ho has iust come trom the front), Well, 
did it go? 


Brown. Capitally, old man! congratulate you. Only bad thing was the 


Second Scene, which was wretchedly acted, and went awfully flat. ; 
| Jones, who only played in the Second Scene, is delighted /o hear it. 


Tones, to Brown (w Brown, how 


1. Mr. Moses, Negotiator of Pri- 
vate Inquiries, has been recently 
consulted by a distinguished noble- 
man upon a subiect of the greatest 


With an ability which is peculiarly his 
own, he began at the keyhole, 


6, Later on he continued his investigations Je 
from a loftier altitude, ful had not the fire been lighted below. 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


aN Mo Uteck 


A SECREY- 


Serer rece ae. Ui ff errr are 


2. And Mr. SLOPER, a gentle- 
man of singular tact and discretion, 
was entrusted with the conduct of 
the investigation. 


| 


s, Subsequently he returned with precipi- 


—— 
}. Only the door gave way a little too suddenly. 
tation to the street wou 


8, When the ‘* HALF-HoLiDay" went to press, 
he was left still pursuing his inquiries. 
; (Further details if possible ) 


And would have been eminently success- 


A SUGGESTION—Lady Policemen in Our Theatres. 


“Look here, old gentleman, if you can't keep quiet, I shall have 
to turn you out. 


dipiomacy, why knows the ladies 
hour) J rather fancy we may, 


| The traitor Jenkins (a perfect fend at 

| always get tohigh words after a certain 

| perhaps, come home accidentally a little earlier than your mustress 

| thinks, So you may as well keep the fire up, and have something she 
likes hot for supper. 


“Come and have a slide; it'll warm vou ” 
“«N—N—No, thanks! I—I—I'm not cold.” 


| = = 
1 Washing Up. 


3) 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


—~— 


IKE VOLVERS are nice useful things. For instance, a week or so ago a 
man in the coffee-room of a Yorkshire hotel asked 
how many revolvers there were in the room. Out 
of ten persons present, nine were able to produce 
the deadly weapon from their pockets. No one 
shot much that evening by accident. Then again 
news recently reached England of the shicide of a 
young officer stationed in India, by shooting him- 
self with a revolver while suffering from mental 
depression. At the inquest a verdict of ‘Suicide while 
in a state of insanity" was returned It is said that the 
revolver with which the deceased officer killed himself is 
the same weapon with which Lieutenant Roper was so 
mysteriously shot at Brompton Barracks some three 
years ago. It was with a revolver belonging to Lieu- 
tenant Stothert, the officer alluded to here, that Lieu- 
tenant Koper was shot. It will be remembered that, 
although the strictest inquiry was made into the cause 
of Lieutenant Roper's death, no clue was found, the 
jury having to content themselves with recording a ver- 
dict of ‘* Wilful murder by some person or persons 
unknown." oe 
. 


S1-EL-Hapj-ABDEL-KADER-OULD-BAKER, Ambas- 
sador from ‘Timbuctoo, who has just arnved at Paris, 
is about twenty-seven years old, tall, of a coal-black 
complexion, and wears a long ebony-coloured beard; his eye is bright 
and intelligent, and his hair wool-like. Ould Baker has no suife what- 
ever, being accompanied alone by his secretary. It seems that his Ex- 
cellency suffered much from sea-sickness, and arrived in such an ex- 
hausted condition that he had to be carried to his carriage. We must 
not forget to mention that Ould-Baker is a blue-ribbonist—at least, in 
principle. A, SLOPER's opinion is, that this may account for the sea- 
sickness, oe 

* 


‘*GENERAL" Booru, in his annual report, demands £30,000 for this 
year's work. A. SLOPE will be satisfied with half this sum for his really 
stupendous year's work, ee 

* 


A. SLoper is pleased to hear that the rumours about Fred Archer's 
retirement from the turf appear to be devoid of foundation. 
ee 


* 

It is forty-five years ago since the Penny post came into operation—not 
for the first time, however ; for just two centuries ago there was in exis- 
tence a penny post for the conveyance of letters and small parcels about 
London and its suburbs. That was a private speculation, which was 
speedily stopped by the Government. The late Sir Rowland Hill's plan 
of carrying letters for a penny to the various parts of the kingdom was 
carried into execution on the roth of January, 1840. The effect of the 
change was to increase at once the number of chargeable letters from 
seventy-six miilions to nearly a hundred and sixty-nine millions a year, 
and the number has gone on growing until now it reaches the prodigious 
total of more than 
one thousand three 
hundred and 
twenty-two mil- 
lions! Post-cards, 
book packets, and 
newspapers bring 
up the number, ac- 
cording to the last 
return issued by the 
late Mr. Fawcett, 
to close upon one 
thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirteen 
millions a year, and 
this is leaving the 
Parcels’ Post out of // 
the reckoning. ~~ V7 
average number 
letters to each per- 
son in the kingdom 
is hogy Peeples or, 
including post- 
cards, forty - one. 
But the carrying of 
letters, as everyone 
knows, is but one 
department of Post 
Office business, There are the telegraphs, the transmission of money, 
the savings banks (in which there are more than three millions ef depo- 
sitors), the granting of annuities and life assurances, &c. To carry on 
all this work an army of forty-five thousand persons are wholly or par- 
tially employed in the kingdom, of whom about three thousand are 
females ; and the total receipts for Post Office business is about ten million 
pounds sterling a year. During the Christmas week three thousand 
men and youths were engaged at the General Post Office in sorting and 
stamping letters and packets, the number so employed being about five 
hundred more than are generally engaged there ; and on Christmas Eve 
the letters, books, &c., dispatched by the night mails alone weighed 
between seventy and eighty tons. *° 


A YORKSHIRE newspaper quotes, in addition to Napoleon the Great, 
some other sleepers at will, ord Brougham could ‘‘ go off" whenever 
he desired, and Lord Wolseley, we are told, ‘‘ possesses this delightful 
and convenient power to a remarkable extent. Not only is our ‘only 
General’ known to emerge from a slumber of fifteen minutes refreshed 
in mind and body, but his hair settles down as if it had been carefully 
brushed, all traces of labour disappear from the face just as though they 
had been removed with a sponge, and the leader of armies arises from 
his chair as spick and span as if he had walked out from his dressing- 
room in Brook Street, Belgravia. In fact, when in the arms of Morpheus, 
Lord Wolseley is apparently accompanied b: 
all the concomitants of a gentleman's toilet.” 
He has, it seems, all the peculiarities that 
belong to the character of famous generals, 
except that special one of Cromwell and 
Havelock; he is not what soldiers call a 
praying general. oe 

* 


Tue£ Countess has once more got into 
trouble over her cats, It is her ladyship's 
opinion (it would appear that she has recently 
been to see the Sates) that there is in her 
establishment not too much cat, but just cat 
enough. oe 

* 


BiLL HIGGINS understands that an expedi- 
tion is about to proceed from the Tyne to the 
istand of Trinidad in quest of hidden trea- 
sure. The information which has led to the 
organizing of the expedition is said to have 
been supplied by an old sailor, who alleges 
that he actually saw the wealth buried, and 
that he is one of a crew of pirates who 
took the vessel in which it was carried. 
Boys like Bill, who have read their Wash- 
ington Irving and their Edgar Allen Poe know, of course, that Kidd 
buried somewhere or other a box of jewels about the size of an aver- 
age room. Poe took the tale from Irving and utilized it in his ‘‘Gold 
Beetle,” mixing it up with cryptography and other such embellishments, 
Kidd's treasure is believed by some enthusiasts to be hidden in the Isth- 
mus of Panama- a somewhat large area, Others are certain that it is 
concealed in Cocos Island, on the western coast. An expedition some 
years ago went to Cocos Island to look for it. In the present case, if 
the old Tynesider is to be believed, he isa pirate on his own confession, 
and the members of the expedition will make themselves accessories 
after the fact, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


Miss SLOPER hears that, according to present arrangements, the 
marriage of Princess Beatrice with Prince Henry of Batten is to 
take place early in May. The betrothal of the Princess to Prince Henry 
of Battenberg surprised the Royal family quite as much as the general 
public. *° 


AN elderly man has just come in for a fortune, in the shape of property 
in Yorkshire, which : 

is said to be worth 
twomillion pounds, 
The elderly man 
formerly worked 
for an ironmonger, 
but getting beyond 
work has since de- 
pended on parish 
relief, and such as- 
sistance as his 
friends in the neigh- 
bourhood could 
give him. He has 


counted on this ne 
fortune for years \) 


past, but it has only 


just come to him, Zi 
ee 
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Ir is stated that 
the next Royal book 
will come trom the 
pens of the two 
sons of the Prince 
of Wales, Prince 
Edward and Prince 
George. It will be : 
in two large volumes of five hundred pages each, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures and maps. During their voyage round 
the world, each of the young Princes kept his diary up to date most 
religiously, and upon these daily entries, written on board, on horseback, 
in tents, the two volumes will be based. The Rev. J. N. Dalton, who 
accompanied the Princes, has made important additions from his own 
diary, and has revised the sheets himself. The two volumes will pro- 
bably be ready in April, ‘This ought to come out a rattling good book, 
if the reverend has not over edited it. We shall look for an early copy. 
‘Their Royal Highnesses, to note. - 


. 

Tuis is lively. A case tried at Odessa has brought to light a secretly 
organised and fanatical Russian sect. Its members consist entirely of 
women, These female fanatics, or rather female Th have 
infamous under the denomination of ‘‘ Angel-makers.' They secretly 
destroy children, generally infants at the breast, committed to their 
charge. As nurses, or as caretakers of illegitimate children, they profess 
their mission to be murder for the assured salvation of the souls of their 
innocent victims, and at the same time to earn for themselves eternal 
glory The prisoner was charged under the name of Rachel Ostrovskaia, 
but is known to the police by several aliases. She is a marned woman, 
twenty-eight years of age ; one of her known victims being her own and 
only child. ree cases of child murder, one by strangulation, were 
proved against her, and she was condemned to fifteen years’ hard labour. 


e 

Dr. BARNARDO writes :—'' To give free meals to homeless or destitute 
people during the inclement weather is happily, nowadays, no unusual 
event. But how seldom are 
such assemblies followed by 
any eS to 
permanent efit those 
reached ! Under these cir- 
cumstances, I crave permis- 
sion to draw further attention 
to our perio | for London 
street Arabs. By what I may 
call one grand sweep of our 
trawl-net, nearly two hundred 
homeless and friendless lads 
will be removed from the 
streets and the lowest lodg- 
ings, as well as from the com- 
panionship of thieves and 
harlots. Two very experi- 
enced judges present at the 
entertainment, said of forty- 
four youths included in the 
seventy-eight who were at once admitted (and all of whom were over 
seventeen years of age), ‘ we know of no institution in the kingdom, save 
your own, that would touch such unsavoury subjects, much less seek 


them out. ee 
* 


A HEADLESS ghost has made its appearance in Pennsylvania, where 
it excites considerable curiosity and alarm. ‘There is no doubt whatever 
as to its being a veritable ghost. It was first seen by a clergyman when 
returning home one evening from the school-house where he had been 
pee The reverend gentleman had gone but a short distance when 

saw coming towards him what he supposed to be a man carrying a 
lantern. On the nearer approach of the object he was, to use his own 
ion, ‘‘ almost paralysed with horror” to find that it was a moving 
body without a head. His terror was still further increased on seeing 
the head carried in one of the hands. ‘The fearful object,” he says, 
** took its by my side, and accompanied me to my very door. How 
I managed to retain consciousness and reach home I don’t know. It 
was the most fearful experience I ever had, and I hope I may never have 
the like again.” The reverend gentleman's statement is fully corrobo- 
rated by two ladies and a gentleman, who from a distance of about a 
hundred yards saw the ghost meet him and walk away with him, but 
were too appalled by the spectacle to interfere. The ghost has since 
been seen several times, and the nerves of the inhabitants of the district 
are described as being in ‘‘a frightful state of tension." It is somewhat 
refreshing in these days of vulgar ‘‘ spiritual manifestations" to hear of a 
‘ood old-fashioned ghost without a head, of whose blood-curdling quali- 
tions there is no mistake. These headless ghosts were once common 
enough in this country, but have of late years become scarce enough to 
make a cat sick, oe 
* 


THE cabmen lately scem to have been thinking that they were having 
a good old time with a young man running 
up thirty shilling cab fares, and giving 
cheques at the journey’s end. The worst 
of that young man, his cheques were not 
met. Strange, but true! 


* 

A. SLOPER is interested to find among 
the items of daily intelligence that a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army has been fined 
for assaulting a member of the general 
public. It seems that a man named Price 
was making his way home when he met the 
Salvation Army out upon the war-path. 
The Salvation Army had extended itself 
and occupied the whole of the road ; and, 
according to Price's version of the matter, 
he was knocked down by a brass instrument 
of immense size and then brutally kicked. 
The Salvationists, on the other hand, swore 
firmly that Price was drunk, and wilfully 
dashed his head against the instrument. 
This view of the case the magistrate de- 
clined to accept, and the warrior who was in charge of the weapon 
of salvation in question, was fined for a common assault. An ophi- 
cleige may perhaps do good service in the cause of salvation; but it 
must not be used to assault peaceable citizens on their way home to tea, 


A. SLopER is pleased to hear that Lord Randolph Churchill, a sub- 
scriber to the '' HALF-HOLipAy,” has arrived at Bombay after a pleasant 
voyage. 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CaLenpak FoR THE Weex Jost ENDED, 
_—~o— 


8th January, 1835.—The favourite squaw of an Indian chief, 
om had come to London, died this day at her lodgings in the Waterloo 
Road. Her name was Ah-mik-waw-begun-o-je (Beaver, or the diving 
mouse). She was baptised a few hours before her death by the name of 
“ Antoinette O Whow, O Qua." She was buried in an it black 
coffin, richly ornamented, at St. John’s, Waterloo Road. _ body 
was dressed in the usual habiliments of the country, over which was an 
elaborately worked shroud ; down each side was a strip of green cloth 
trimmed with red ; a few leaves of laurel, bearing a bouquet, were on 
her breast, and her cheeks were painted red. ‘The whole was covered 
with a splendid Indian shawl 
18th January, 1810 —Mr. Lyon Levy, an eminent Jewish diamond 
dealer, threw himself from the top of the monument, and was killed on 
the s ; 
2g a 1486 —Henry VII, on this day espoused the Princess 
Elizabeth of York, and united the two Roses, The chapel which this 
king founded at Westminster was on the same day, 1502. 
Among other poetical tributes an anthem was written for the occasion 
in the following words, in which a strong resemblance will be imme- 
diately traced to '‘God Save the Queen." The similarity of the music 
is still stronger : 
“ God save King Henrie wheresoe’er he be, 

And for Queene Elizabeth now pray we, 

And for all her noble progenye ; . 

God save the church of Christ from any follie, 

And for Queene Elizabeth now pray we.” 


19th January, 18'70.—Execution at Paris of Traupmann, for 
the murder of the Kinck family at Pantin. He walked to the guillotine 
quickly and in an agitated manner, but the dimness of the early morning 
prevented the movements on the scaffold being seen by the immense 
crowd present. 

19h January, 1420,—Henry V. of England this day entered Rouen, 

‘followed by a page, mounted on a beautiful horse, bearing a lance, 
at the end of which, near the point, was fastened a fox’s brush, by way 
of streamer," which seemed to indicate to the astonished citizens that 
the victor-monarch would sweep his crafty opposers from their holds 
and fastnesses, 

19th January, 1839.—Aden was this day bombarded and taken by a 
naval and military torce, under Captain H. Smith, of the Volage. This 
was the first occasion in which her Majesty's forces by sea and land 
were engaged in warfare together. 

“20th January, 1685.—St Agnes’ Eve was of old a night of 
great import to maidens who desired to know who they should marry, 
Of such it was required that they should not eat on this day, and those 
who conformed to the rule, called it St. Agnes’ fast. 


And on sweet St. Agnes’ night 
Please you with the promis‘d sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers. 
Upon St. Agnes’ night you should take a row of pins, and pull out 
every one, one after another, saying a Pater Noster, sticking a pin in 
your sleeve, and you will dream of him or her you shall marry. 
2oth January, 1803.—This evening a horrid murder was committed in 
Greenwich Hospital One of the pensioners exasperated at being 
punished for a breach of duty, went into the room of another pensioner, 
and, with a poker, beat out his brains at a single blow. The murderer 
then went into the next room, where an old pensioner lay, intending he 
should share a similar fate if he appeared awake, but the man feigning 
mee, . The murderer was executed on Pennenden Heath on 
the 2 
2lst January, 1'793.—Louis XVI. was tined at Paris, in 
the thirty-ninth year of his age, and nineteenth of his reign. He wasa 
timid, good-natured man, with no will of his own, who always managed 
to do the wrong thing during an important crisis, but whose natural 
disposition, had it been guided beneficially from without, instead of 
being dominated by the will of Marie Antoinette, leant towards gentle- 
ness and peace, A similar instrument to the one by which Louis XVI. 
was put to death, was formerly used in England. 
21st January, 1854.—Wreck of the emigrant ship 7ay/eur on Lam- 
bay Island, a few miles north of Howth. Out of 528 persons on board, 
290 were drowned 
21st January, 1833.—On this morning the extensive powder mills at 
Dartford blew up. Of the nine mills six exploded. In many houses in 
the neighbourkood not a pane of glass was left Besides several persons 
who were severely injured, three men and a boy and four women were 
killed. Some of the bodies were burned as black as a coal. One of the 
hands of one of the women was lying on her body. The inside of the 
boy was completely blown out, the heart and part of the liver having 
been picked up on the premises, 
21st Jan , 1849.—About 100,000 tons of chalk fell from Shakes- 
peare's Cliff, er An East Indiaman, the 7igress, was wrecked oft 
the cliff the same day. 
22nd January, 1873.—A crime of unusual inhumanity was 
committed on the evening of this day, when the Spanish steamer 
Murillo ran down the emigrant ship Norti/leet off Dungeness, and 
heartlessly left over 300 people to perish without offering any assistance, 
Out of 412 passengers and crew only eighty-five were saved. The un- 
fortunate commander, who displayed great heroism, went down with his 
vessel : his wite was saved. 
22nd January, 1814.—TZhe Courier of this date, says :—‘‘ Died sud- 
denly on Thursday morning, at his lodgings in Castle Street, Oxford 
Road, aged 63, Mr. William Hughes, formerly faro dealer at the Lady's 
Banks. This person never had a day's illness, and never went to bed 
sober for the last thirty years; and drank on an average a quart of gin 
every day during that period, making in the whole 2,732 gallons.” 
2end January, 1839.—The (ueen went in state on this day to Drury 
Lane Theatre. 


43rd January, 1571.—This was one of the proudest and 
happiest days uf Queen Elizabeth's lite when she came in state into the 
city to dine with that prince of English merchants, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who had invited her to open the New Bourse on Cornhill, which he had 
built at his own expense, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. After 
expressing herself with eloquent and gracious words in commendation 
of all she saw, especially the ‘‘ Pawn," where the richest display was 
made, she gave it the name of the Royal Exchange, and caused procla- 
mation to that effect to be made by sound of trumpet. 

24th January, 1'712.—Frederick the Great was born on this 
day. He was the most efficient sovereign of his age, and was eminent 
in ante in poetry, and in political knowledge, in the Cabinet, and 
in the hie! 


—Friend of letters and philosophy, 
Upon whose awful brow Minerva’s wreath, 
Twin'd with the brightest crown that Mars could give, 
Beams with superior radiance. 


24th January, 1837.—Mr. T. Raikes, in his diary of this date, says :— 
‘‘A trial came on the other day to decide on a claim made by one 
Moursalt on the Duc de Talleyrand for a sum of 10,500 francs, for 
which he had been unwarily entrapped into giving his promissory note. 
When asked by the judge if he had any fortune, he teplied that chance 
had very often procured him the means of happiness. ‘What sort of 
happiness?’ asked the judge. ‘Such as at present,’ replied the duke, 
like an old courtier ; ‘that of finding myself in good company.’” After 
the peace of Paris the duke was one oe the leaders of the fon in Paris, 
He was a constant attendant at the Salon des Etrangers, which was at 
that time the resort of the highest society, both French and foreign, 


— 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


AN inventive officer is, it is said, about completing a new engine of war 
of the most destructible character, It is called the ‘ Locomobile- 
mitrailleuse,"" and is so constructed that it may be made to move with 
great rapidity over a considerable space of ground at the will of the 

ts in charge of it. Moreover, it is calculated that about one- 
hundred persons may easily be killed by one revolution of the handle. 
The inventor has a good appetite, sleeps well at night, and is afraid of a 
black beetle. Strange! VERY STRANGE! 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 
A LEGEND OF KENT. 
—>— 


PROLOGUE. 
ELP, help, help, help!" St. 


cre she cried, 

‘* A white wolf has gotten 
fast hold of my skirt ; 
I'm a saint, and uncom- 

monly holy beside, 
But even a saint will a 
wolf-bite hurt." 


Through the woods the 
words rang, when a 
bow-string went 
twang, 

And the wolf found an 
archer 'd contrived 
just to lodge in his 

termed vital an 
arrow, in plight ill— 

The beast toppled over 

as dead as Diogenes. 


Then forth from the wood 
stepp'd out a young 
man, 

And to utter her thanks 
St. Freya began : 

‘Fair youth, to preserve 
my life in the nick 

Of time you have come,— 

e P ‘ou 're a regular brick ! 

Your name ?"—'' Olaf."—‘' Well, for the fsa you have done, 

Ask a boon.” Olaf blush'd and was silent.‘ My son,” 

Quoth the saint, ‘to my words lend a listening ear : 

If yourself you should find in the street that’s called Queer 

(Young men do sometimes, at least so I hear), 

Just call on St Freya, I'm no empty talker, 

But will aid you, ere you can ejaculate Walker |" 


LEGEND. 
Sir Olaf was a Norseman bold 
As ever bore the name of Viking ; 
If he'd a fault, it was, I'm told, 
For feats piratic he'd a liking. 
Full oft at feasts deep draughts of mead 
He'd quaff, quite @ a hardy Norseman : 
Not that it must be thought, indeed, 
He was by any means a coarse man, 


Nay! if a throat he had to slice, 
He'd do it with such tascination, 

That the cuttee would think it nice, 
And quite enjoy the operation. 


Occasionally, too, he'd 


shake 
O'er England's coast 
his northern banner, 
And conjugate the verb 
**to take” 
In very active mood and 
manner. 


And thus it chanced, that 
one fine day, 
Sir Olaf and his thralls 
descended 
Upon the Kentish coast ; 
they say 
His thoughts were loot 
and laurels blended. 


But this time quite without 
his host 
The nothern gentleman 
had reckon'd, 
And he belied his usual 


boast, 
And, 'stead of first best, 
came off second. 


Sir Olaf and_ his faithful 
thralls 


Wolfing St. Freya—An 'Arrowing Sight. 


Sir Olat on Board his Lugger. 


Were in an awkward situation ; 
Confined between four stiff-built walls, 
With sus per coll, their destination. 


‘Their captors also hinted that, 

For former visits out to pay them, 
By way of British tit for tat, 

They previously meant to flay them, 


“*Humph!" quoth Sir O., ‘things don't look bright, 
My prospects are by no means pleasing ! 
And for a man whose skin fits tight, 
The flaying process will prove teasing. 
Ah, happy thought! St. Freya, grant 
A wretched Viking your protection ; 
Whom foes have captured, and who can’t 
To hanging conquer his objection." 
Sir Olaf paused, and through the cell, 
A light shone, glittering and mellow, 
While a sharp, saintly voice said, ‘' Well, 
You're in a pretty mess, young fellow ! 
“It's lucky that your 
prayer | heard, 
And in the nick of time 
descended : 
For doctors all say tlaying’s 


And ‘hanging ''s never 
. Fecommen 


‘It comes of running after 
f. 


That you are now in this 


position ; 
And, like young ladies on 
the shelf, 
You'd wish to alter your 
condition, 
‘Observe! there's no de- 
ception here !" 
The door upon its hinges 
jolted ; 
Sir Olaf saw the coast was 
clear, 
And for the nearest sea- 
port bolted. 
St. Freya Releases Sir Olas. He fled—at such escape 
from death 


His brains at first felt slightly addled ; 
Arrived at Margate, out of breath, 

‘Thence back to Norway he skedaddled. 
His piracy relinquish'd quite, ; 

His countrymen all loved and prized him ; 
And if I am informed aright, ; 

‘The Pope has lately canonized him. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SLOPER AND SCIENCE. 

TENDER-HEARTED everywhere will be to learn that, during 
the severe weather, SLOPER has been tripped up. _{t is not an easy thing 
to trip up so experienced a person as the distinguished Littérateur ; but 
aslide made on the pavement by some boys did it very suddenly. AL1.v, 
who was on his way home from a temperance meeting, sat down violently, 
without any notice whatever, on a hard flagstone, while at the same 
instant a shower of meteors seemed to dart athwart the heavens. SLOPEK 
did not feel angry, he says, only hurt, which seems very natural under the 
circumstances ; but he thinks that in the interests of science, if for no 
Other reason, these boys should be looked after. 

ger 


A TALE OF HORROR. 


1 AM a peeler, tall and stout, 
1 shall not tell my number ; 

Suffice it that I walk about, 
While you, my masters, slumber.- 

One night to my lone beat I came, 
As ‘tis my duty ‘‘to,” 

Each lamplight Nickered in its frame, 
And heavy fell the dew. 

For me, I fell to whistling, 
And thought of her I loved ; 

When I was ‘ware of a shapeless thing, 
That dogged me as I moved. 

At times it stretched across the road, 
Then, in a fearsome way, 

As suddenly collapsing, stood 
And crouched as if at bay. 

Ah! saved at last! The clock struck four, 

My comrade down upon me bore ; 

His step I knew, but ne’er before 
That step had felt so glad o’. 

I told the night's adventure o'er, 

He burst into a loud gaffaw : 

* Why, such a fool I never saw— 
Afraid of your own shadow |" 


“OUR WICKED WORLD.” 

ScENE—Al Club Smoking Room. ‘TiME—After Dinner Time. 
Brown (Lively Bachelor, to JONES, still more Ditto, who has just entered): 
What, you here, JoNES? ‘This is indeed, ‘‘ passing strange!" Why, I 
quite understood the charming widow at Eaton Place monopolized your 
society regularly every evening now ? 

JONES (putting up eye-g/ass, and languidly): Ya-as, Brown; genewally 
dear boy, genewally. 

Brown : By the way, Jones, why don't you do the Benedict business 
—settle down, and marry the charming widdy ; plenty of tin, and, I'm 
told, most uncommon nice woman ? 

JONES (dropping eye-glass and aghast): Wha-at! Marry Mrs. S., dear 
boy, marry? Gwacious! Why, s'posing I did that ; why, where should 
1 spend my evenings ? ——— 

WHY DOESN'T IT? 


HE was romantic and she was practical. 

They were standing in front of the drawing-room window—he and she. 
Tt was fast growing dark but absorbed in mutual affection, with arms 
wreathed around each other, oblivious of all the world beside, they were 
gazing up to the spangled heavens, now all a-glitter with stars, 

‘‘ Ah, my darling,” he said, breaking the silence at last, ‘‘is it not a 
beautiful sight? As Shakespeare says :— 

‘See how the canopy of heaven is lined 
With patines of pure gold.’ 
And who would think that yonder bright star straight over us was bigger 
than this world of ours?" 

‘* Who indeed?" she responded thoughtfully. ‘* Bigger than the earth 

is it? Then why, dear, doesn’t it keep the rain off?" 


* * * * es s 
Well," he said, after thinking it over a bit, '' I fancy I'll write to New 
York and try and find out.” 


AT THE WINDOW. 


Nay, nay, my boy, it is not love you feel,— 
A passing whim, a fancy, nothing more ! 
At every pretty woman's feet you kneel ; 
Your ‘‘ only-loves " amount to quite a score. 


Why, even while you gaze across the street, 
A decent-looking girl, the first you see, 

Will make you start insanely to your feet : 
One's not so lightly moved at forty-three ! 


There was atime! but why repeat the tale? 
Go read it in the sad Byronic rhyme ! 

For thoughts will stab and wounded hearts will quail 
Suffice it then to say—there was a time! 


You may have heard our legend—any dunce 
Can tell you that—we know it to our cost— 
‘The Jackson- Walkers never love but once ;" 
And I have loved that once, have loved and lost. 


No more ; oh, nevermore, a woman's voice 
Can strike the chord that once responsive thrilled ! 
‘The glance that once had bid my heart rejoice 
Can stir no more the pulse for ever stilled. 
Eb! what! where! where ! a pretty little duck, 
Neat foot and slender ankles, shape sublime ! 
Oh, hang it !—turned the corner :—just my Inck ! 
You might have let a fellow know in time ! 


—>——- 


SEEING THE LIONS. 


A CockNEy ciceroning a North Briton about I.ondon, took him to see 
the Nelson and York Columns, having previously primed Angus with 
anecdotes of the Soldier Duke. 

‘The Scot looked straight up until he got a stiff neck, and then he 


‘Ts that the mon ye meant ?’ 

The puzzled Sassenach replied,— 

** Well it is in a manner of speaking, a sort of a monument, though in 
a general way we call it a kind of a column.” ; 

Angus pondered long ere a light dawned in upon him, and then he 
said, superciliously,— ; 

“*Colyum ! ye're fou! I dinna mean the colyum, but its just the mon 
a-top.”” 

The Sassenach could not fathom it, so he hurried his friend off to 
Trafalgar Square. ; 

** What do you think of that ?" ; 

“« Weel,” said the foreigner, endeavouring to reset his neck, ‘‘it's just 
this: the colyum maun be invented for torture ; but there's nae harm in 
the statye itsel’."” : 

“Yes,” said the Sassenacli, ‘‘ there is ome.” 

They never solved it, and each regards the other as demented to this 


hour. 
HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


A VERDANT youth thought the weather-glass trade must be a good 
one, as he had heard many people mention lately that their barometers 
had fallen. ee 

How To MAKE A TAPER WASTE,—Stand it in a strong draught. 

How To Avot CRYING OUt WHILE HAVING A Toot Ex- 
1RACTED —Hold your jaw. 

A GREAT COMFok !' —Newspapers, now-a-days, are never one-sided. 

How To COLLAK KEEF.—Watch your opportunity, and when no one 
is looking, grab it and bolt. 

WHEN Is BREAD MosT WANTED ?—When it's kneaded 

Very Opp —Boots are invariably soled before they are bought. 

A WIFE-BEATER in Newgate, the other day, begged for mercy. The 
Governor said, ‘Give it him." They did. 

SoME old maids are like the Volunteers—always ready and never 
wanted. 


*% ~~ 
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ONE WIFE TOO MUCH. 
(By the Author of ‘* Two Babies Too Sany.") 


gee 
CHAPTER VIL 
HE NAMES THE DAY. 

Pexiiaps, by the way, it is time to begin to buy things, instead of only 
looking at them being bought by other people. 1 have now decided on 
leaving the girls the house we have hitherto occupied, and taking « small 
cottage or villa myself somewhere in a genteel suburb, 1 mention the 
fact to Miss Pinner, 

“| have thought of that,” she says, '' and have written to most of the 
house agents. Do you care 
for this style?” 

The style is neat and plain 


—very much so, indeed ; and 
it is also small and compact. 
“It is scarcely _ pic- 


turesque,” I venture to ob- 
serve; “but with a Virginia 
creeper or some clematis: ie 

‘They harbour earwigs, | 
am told,” she replies. 

“Then we won't have 
them,” I cry, kissing the hand 
in which she holds the pic- 
ture, ‘‘ And it es compact 
and snug: it shall be our 
little nest, and we will be the 
little birds to roost init, I'll 
take it at once.” 

‘* Had you not better have 
in a surveyor first?" says 
Miss Pinner, ¢ ¢ * 

‘There are several quiet 
churches still existing in the City. There is Saint Canker-in-the Ciose, 
and Saint Creeper in Backslider Street, and several others, but I have 
given the preference to Saint Starvus-cum-Bagabones, and that's where 
I intend the ceremony to take place. Saint Starvus is round a corner 
down a crooked lane, which on a week-day is blocked up by heavy wag- 
ome and is full of strange noises, the shouting of men, the clatter of 

orses’ hoofs, the creaking of cranes, and the rattling of chains. But on 
Sunday a surprising calm pervades the neighbourhood, which, however, 
can scarcely be called holy, because nobody thereabouts goes to church. 
They do not toll a bell at Saint Starvus's, either because they do not 
think it necessary or because they have not got one. There is a parson 
laid on, who comes there when he is well enough, and a mysterious 
official, who is supposed to be the verger, and who is also the clerk ; and 
there is an opener of pews, whose em as far as the opening is con- 
cerned, isa sinecure. As regards the reliable congregation. He is one 
in number. He attends regularly, fair weather or foul, and sits in the 
free seats and listens meekly when there is anything to listen to, or meekly 
takes himself off again after waiting halfan-hour or so on those occasions 
when the pastor does not put in an ba Saeeiag 

Two or three old ladies, believed to be stone deaf, and a boy of empty 
mind, collect together within the old venerable pile from time to time, 
but they cannot be relied on. The congregation, therefore, can only be 
fairly reckoned as one in number—a doddering old gentleman who was 
born and brought up ia the crooked lane, at a house pulled down long 
ago to make way for a many-storied building, in front of which waggons 
load and mala all day long , and now he comes from a distance to lis- 
ten to the same pastor under whom he has sat for over half a century. 
It is my intention that the wedding ceremony shall be as private as pos- 
sible, and I rather fancy I bave hit upon a tolerably sneaky place for it 
to occur in. Iam bappy to say that my choice has met with the approval 
of Miss Pinner, and that she is quite agreed with me that we wil have 
no tomfoolery. We have talked the matter over ; she sitting on the arm 
ot my chair and listening attentively. She says :— 

‘It is not icularly romantic, but it is the proper view to take of 
the thing. ‘e will put on our oldest clothes, and if it rains I can wear 
my waterproof and goloshes. Won't that be jolly?" I don't know that 
we need actually go to such extremes as these suggested, but I certainly 
see no occasion to make a mountebank of oneself. 

“We will go out as usual without saying a word to any of them,’ I 
say, ‘‘and drop in and get it over, ‘Then drop down the river (the 
steamboat pier is quite close too) and stop, say, a couple of days at 
Gravesend.” 

“Or Greenwich,” says Miss Pinner, ‘‘ which is nearer, and the fare 
considerably less.” 

‘* Well, as to that,” I say, gently patting her on the head—upon my 
soul she is the most thoughtful little woman alive—"' we won't consider a 
trifle of that kind upon such an occasion," * * ° ° ° 

Before taking any decisive steps in the matter, when I have named the 
day (Miss Pinner said I had better name it), I go down to Saint Starvus's 
and reconnoitre. I ascertain that the keys of the church are kept at a 
shoemaker’s in the next street, and find that the shoemaker, who is also 
clerk and verger, has gone out, and is not expected home for some hours. 
It, however, it is any business about the church, Mrs, Shoemaker tells 
me, I had better sce him at the church next day, which is Sunday. On 
Sunday I go to Saint Starvus's about half-an-hour before morning ser- 
vice, and interview the verger. He opens his eyes very widely when I 
tell him that I require a marriage ceremony as soon as it can be con- 
veniently performed. He says, ‘‘Is the lady your daughter?" I reply, 
not without some excusable indignation, ‘‘ Certainly not, sir. No relation 
at all." Presently it dawns on him that it is my own marriage I am 
speaking of, and he then tells me that he has no doubt but that it will 
be alright, but there has not becn a marriage at Saint Starvus's for more 
than twenty years. * * . * * . * . 

The preliminary arrangements have been made. The banns have 
been put up, and I have reason to believe we have been asked in church 
on three consecutive Sundays, although I have not been to Saint Starvus's 
to hear. And now the day has arrived. * * ° * . 

It was really a splendid notion of mine _| steal away after breakfast, 
according to previous arrangement, and rush to the church in a cab, 
where presently, also by previous arrangement, Miss Pinner is to meet 
me. I give the cabman a 
shilling more than his fare. 
One is not married every day. 
The cabman peckets it with- 
outany outward manifestation 
of feeling. He does drive a 
cabevery day. I pick my way 
among the waggons, Bird 
ling (not a soul notices me), 
and reach the church. On my 
way I meet the verger, and a 
youthful curate, laid on for 
the occasion, who is to adjust 
the noose—I mean tie the 
knot. He seems awestricken 
on hearing who I am, and 
shakes hands with me as the 
Ordinary at Newgate might 
do on a dissimilar occasion. 
And here we are at the 
church—good gracious! A 
perfect mob await me on the 
steps. I am absolutely checr- 
ed. I have a good mind to 
run away, but how can I do 
so when I expect Miss Pinner to arrive every moment? Instead, I dash 
through the mob and plunging into a high pew. throw myself upon a 
seat and pant. But even here 1am not safe from the rabble. They 
crowd round and point at me, and talk about me as though I were part 
of a waxworks. Presently some one breathes upon my crown and taps 
me on the shoulder, and a voice I know says :— 

‘You're an old slyboots, aren't you? We all knew it. We're all 
here.” It is the Male tooozer. Nobody would beheve such a thing ; 
but the Male Dozer is the one regular congrey:tion, and it was his mar- 
riage that was the last solemnized at St, Starvus-cum-Bagobones, 


(To be continued next week, ) 


‘Valking it over. 


‘The Verge. 
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DISINHERITEOD.—A Tale of Decorative Art. 


“ee ag” 


A Groom, with family off his hands, requires a place. 


~ 3 


1. He was a vulgar, but contented, Old Gentleman ; and he lived at 2. ‘* But,” said his Son and Heir, ‘my dear sir, the regularity, monotony, 
Clapham, and was very, very happy. and, indeed, I may say vulgarity of those three glass shades is absolutely 
offensive to a refined eye.” 


7 


3. It's very pretty,” said the Vulgar Old Gentleman, a day or two later, 4. ‘‘Hallo!" said the Vulgar Old Gentleman next day, ‘‘why, where's 
doubtfully ; ‘‘though possibly rather confusing to an ordinary eye; and my arm-chair gone?" ‘‘ My dear sir," said his Son, ‘I have removed that 
I don’t mind owning, ontry noo, dear boy, I would sooner look at a bit vulgar and cumbersome piece of furniture to the back kitchen, and have 
of fire these cold evenings.” replaced it with this refined and exquisite piece of Indian workmanship.” 


— 
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QUITE ANOTHER PAIR OF SHOES. 
Traveller. Send the Boots, will you?” 
Bridget (only too anxious "to obtige). Sure, sur, sorra a boot have 
we, but we ve a pair iv slippers, an’ maybe they'd do for yer honour 
es we'l 


aa eee en St it 


5. ‘But, he added, the same evening. ‘‘my dear sir, don't—pray 6. Next day that Old Gentleman rose up and said, ‘‘ Look here, sir, I 
don't, let me beg of you. If you really must sit down, you will find some —_ have neither rest, nor warmth, nor comfort ; I will bear it no longer. 1 


deal chairs in the hall. You surely would not use such a gem of decorative have ordered in a sack of sand, a spittoon, and a sofa, and I have erased 
. 6 ‘art as an ordinary chair to sit upon!" ¢ * * * your name from my will. Now go, sir, and take your rubbish with you.” 


TRE GGREY, AN OLD MASTER. 
weeps ooter: | The Missing Gainsborough. and no wonder, if 
tty Tune. | she tried to put on her hat without her wig. _ 


Brothers-in-Arms. 


=, 


_____Wanted a Gardener—single-handed,__ 


— 
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A MOMENTOUS QUESTION, NO DOUBT. = ; ' INTIMIDATION. 


(To any one whom it may concern.) Which will be over first ? | “Lost In London.” \ Boy. 11 yer don't let me sweep your door, I'll tell the Peeler, and have yer fined. 
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